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Cooperation Brings In Sylvania 



MILLION DOLLAR PLANT — Above is an artist's conception of the $1,500,000 Sylvania Electric Product, Inc., plant now 
under construction at Shawnee. The plant will be finished this fall and will be used to make radio and television tubes. 


A genuine civic pride and out- 
standing cooperation of Shawnee 
businessmen and others has been 
tabbed as the things most respon- 
sible for bringing Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., to Oklahoma. 

The Sylvania company, which 
has 23 plants located in 21 cities of 
five states, is constructing a new 
factory at Shawnee to cost $ 1 ,- 
500,000 and one which will mean 
an added 400-500 jobs for the 
area. 

Company officials stated that 
the plant's establishment is an- 
other step forward in Sylvania’s 
policy of decentralization, a pro- 
gram definitely designed “to estab- 
lish economic security in as many 
American communities as possi- 
ble.” 

But unity in purpose and genu- 
ine civic pride has been named as 
the most important in Sylvania’s 
coming to Oklahoma. Gordon 
Richards, druggist and former 
president of the Shawnee cahmber 
of commerce, for example said “the 
best thing about Sylvania’s com- 
ing, to my mind, is the unity the 
town showed in working for it. 

“Everybody pitched in and pull- 
ed together. They showed how 
much power Shawnee (or any 
other Oklahoma community) can 
put out when it’s all applied in the 
same direction.” 


Other citizens believe that the 
establishment of the Sylvania plant 
should serve to show how other 
towns in Oklahoma how industry 
can be attracted and how to halt 
population drainage. 


The Shawnee chamber of commerce 
announced lafe in June that Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., had been given 
space for an early start of production 
in a building at the Shawnee airport. 
The firm will produce radio and tele- 
vision tubes there until completion of 
the $1 Vl million plant now under con- 
struction. 

Hiring and training of personnel 
was to begin upon the return of cer- 
tain Sylvania officials from the east. 
The Sylvania company will occupy a 
structure formerly held by the Okla- 
homa national guard unit at the air- 
port. 


The 50,000 square foot plant, 
which will manufacture television 
and radio tubes, will more than 
double Shawnee’s industrial pay 
roll and is expected to add $ 1 mil- 
lion annually to Oklahoma's fin- 
ancial channels. 

Curtiss A. Haines, general mana- 
ger of Sylvania, and Ward Zim- 
mer, executive vice-president of 
the corporation, stated that the 
Shawnee factory will be the first 
the company has built west of the 
Mississippi. 

Haines said the construction of 
the plant has been set since Decem- 


ber, 1948, shortly after the eastern 
industrial tour. 

Elmer Kenison, secretary of the 
Shawnee chamber of commerce, 
said the plant is "the biggest thing 
Shawnee has seen in many a moon” 
and Oscar Monrad, formerly man- 
ager of the Oklahoma City cham- 
ber industrial division and now an 
Oklahoma City banker, said it "is 
the greatest industrial move for 
this part of the country in 10 
years.” 

Kenison said the new plant is 
just a forerunner "of more things 
to come — things that won’t be re- 
garded lightly by the industrial 
east.” 

The new Sylvania plant at 
Shawnee will employ about 75 
per cent women, employed in the 
local area, with only a few execu- 
tive personnel brought in from 
outside areas. 

Except for many months of hard 
work and absolute cooperation, the 
Sylvania plant might have been lo- 
cated in a nearby state. Shawnee 
was only one of a few towns in 
various states considered for the 
new plant. 

Shawnee Organized a group 
known as the “Shawnee Founda- 
tion” to push the community, par- 
ticularly for industrial develop- 
ment. A financial committee raised 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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GOODRICH'S THRIVING BUSINESS — The above picture shows, the huge plant of the B. F. Goodrich Company, Miami, 
Oklahoma. It is one of the several large industries that have chosen to locate in the state. The company celebrated its fifth 
anniversary in Oklahoma last February 25. Markets, ample water power, road and rail transportation and manpower figured in 
the company's decision in coming to Oklahoma. 


Cooperation Brings In 

(Continued from Page 2) 

$206,000 in three days to help 
finance the plant building. In No- 
vember, 1948, after many trips 
and much hard work, the Sylvania 
firm announced that the Shawnee 
plant was "definite." 

The city as a whole pitched in 
and voted $30,000 in bonds to lay 
water lines and sewers to the site 
purchased by the Foundation for 
$4,022. This was in April, 1949. 
But that is only part of the story 
of months of work and waiting. 

Although Shawnee, as well as 
many other Oklahoma communi- 
ties, boast a good climate, citizen- 
ship and location, other factors are 
considered as vital. For example 
cleanliness of the community re- 
flects civic pride. Shawnee won 
first place in the 1948 Clean-Up, 
Fix-Up, Paint-Up contest, and was 
among the top 25 in 1949. 

Kenison in substance stated that 
diversification in agriculture and 
industry helps development of 
both. 

The Sylvania plant at Shawnee 
will be managed by C. W. 
"Woody” Hosterman, who was 
superintendent of the Hunting, W. 
Va.. Sylvania plant for seven years. 

The fact that businessmen of 
Shawnee raised more than $200,- 
000 (later returned by the com- 
pany) showed their confidence and 
good faith and was a "wonderful 
demonstration of unity." 


Southern State Learns 
Why It Lost Large Plant 

A nationally recognized northern manufacturer, seeking a branch 
plant location, inspected a total of 55 cities in seven or eight southern 
states. On the basis of plant site and operating costs, a city in a state 
not far from Oklahoma reportedly ranked first in the manufacturer's 
survey and third in "the firm’s overall picture." Yet, the new plant 


will be located in another state, in 
the list in overall advantages. 

The city that failed to get the 
plant has learned why it failed. 
The objections are summarized be- 
low. Oklahoma cities seeking in- 
dustry should study these objec- 
tions and profit by them. 

Low taxes — The offer of a low 
tax assessment discredited the 
whole picture of the city to this 
manufacturer. Under the city’s 
offer, county taxes would have 
been only $440 annually, whereas 
the city ranking second on the 
company list placed taxes at $46,- 
000 and the fourth city at $75,- 
000. The company officials indi- 
cated they expected to carry a fair 
tax load, otherwise “they did not 
see how the community could fur- 
nish proper schools, recreation, 
sewers, and city services for their 
employes." 

Recreational facilities — The 
company considered the city whol- 
ly lacking in these — no adequate 
park, no municipal golf course. 
The only recreation offered in the 
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city that ranked about fifth down 


city, as the company saw it, "con- 
sisted of a picture show and pool 
rooms.” 

Educational facilities — on this 
point, the city ranked lowest of 
all eight cities included in the com- 
pany's final choices. The company 
said that it wanted the best educa- 
tional facilities for the children of 
its employes. 

Community pride — apparent 
lack of civic pride was reflected in 
the number of homes in the city 
that needed painting and many 
business houses that "were old and 
not of good appearance.” 

Air transportation — inability to 
reach the city directly by air, be- 
cause no airline stops there, was 
cited as a distinct disadvantage. 
Company executives wish to fly 
from their northern headquarters 
to the branch plants. 

Eating places — the absence of a 
first-class dining room in the city 

(Continued on Page 4) 



LIBERTY GLASS CO. 
GAINS COCA-COLA 
BOTTLE BUSINESS 

The Liberty Glass Company of 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma, was recently 
granted permission to manufacture 
Coca-Cola bottles and to solicit 
business from franchised Coca- 
Cola bottlers. 

Only three other glass manufac- 
turers are permitted to manufacture 
bottles for Coca-Cola. 

J. R. Starnes, general manager 
for Liberty Glass, said dealers in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Texas placed orders for the “Coke” 
bottles at an early date. Liberty- 
made bottles are now in use in 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 28 states. 

Frank P. Collins, vice-president 
of Liberty, said "I know we have 
the equipment and the experienced 
manpower to take care of the added 
business we expect as a result of 
our obtaining license to manufac- 
ture Coca-Cola bottles.” 

But important in the company’s 
attempt to obtain the permit was 
its location to vital raw materials. 
The Sapulpa glass firm's location, 
as is the case with many other types 
of Oklahoma industrial companies 
and potentials, is near the geo- 
graphic center of the nation, and 
the ready accessibility to raw mate- 
rials, fuel and skilled labor has 
proven invaluable. 

George F. Collins is president of 
Liberty Glass, which was estab- 
lished at Sapulpa in 1918, making 
milk bottles primarily until 1935, 
when the firm expanded produc- 
tion to include the manufacture of 
carbonated beverage bottles. The 
Sapulpa firm now employs an esti- 
mated 375 persons. 


Southern State Learns 

(Continued from Page 3) 

was especially noted by this man- 
ufacturer, although he did find 
some good coffee shops. 

Labor supply — the existing in- 
dustries in the city gave this manu- 
facturer concern as to adequacy of 
potential labor supplies. 

Fuel costs — these were excessive 
in comparison with other locations 
considered. 


Qizlalio-ma *7 tied 


The American or White Elm 
(Ulmus Americana) is a long-liv- 
ing and wide spreading tree which 
is now providing its most welcome 
shade. This tree is one of the 
most popular shade trees. 

In some parts of the United 
States, the Dutch Elm disease, 
which is caused by the fungus 
Ceratostomella ulmi, and phloem 
necrosis, a virus, is causing the 
death of many trees, However, the 
former is not found in Oklahoma 
and very few cases of phloem nec- 
rosis have been reported in this 
state. 



WHITE ELM 


The Dutch Elm disease is pre- 
valent in the North Atlantic coastal 
states and occurs also in a few 
places in Vermont, Maryland, Vir- 
Ohio and Vermont. American 
Elms from West Virginia to Kan- 
sas and south to Mississippi have 
been attacked by phloem necrosis. 
American Elms grow to a height of 
60-70 feet and a diameter of 2-3 
feet. The leaves are alternate, sim- 
ple, 4-6 inches long, somewhat one 
sided, doubly toothed on the mar- 
gin and generally smooth above 
and downy below. 

The wood is used for making a 
number of articles such as veneer, 
baskets and crates. 

New Pottery Business 
Is Operating at Hugo 

Oklahoma has a new pottery 
establishment. This one is in Hugo 
and is the Hugo Pottery and Nov- 
elty Manufacturing Company. T. 
P. O'Brien and his son, Thomas 


ADA INDUSTRIES 
PLAN MORE USE 
OF LOCAL GOODS 

Industry is on the march at Ada, 
The community is now undergo- 
ing a vast expansion in the utiliza- 
tion of the area’s natural resources 
for industrial enterprises. 

Not a manufacturing concern, 
for example, the Ada Mattress fac- 
tory is doing a great deal of reno- 
vating and repair work. Already 
industries in Ada manufacture ce- 
ment, dry ice, bricks, glass, tile and 
many other products. A rock 
wool plant will begin operations 
this year, further increasing the 
pace. 

An example of the expansion of 
industry at Ada is found in such 
firms as the Fry Ready Mix Con- 
crete Co. This firm started busi- 
ness in May, 1945, with two small 
transit mix trucks and now oper- 
ates four larger trucks. The firm 
turns out 150 cubic yards of con- 
crete per day, employing abut 10 
officers and workers to do the job. 
The company manufactures and 
delivers ready mix concrete. 

Attractive building limestone is 
shipped from Ada to all parts of 
the southwest. In addition, enough 
glass sand is in the area to supply 
all glass plants in the southwest for 
thousands of years. 

An oil refinery, nearby, manu- 
factures petroleum products and 
several small plants are making 
sporting goods for a growing num- 
ber of fishermen coming into the 
area. 

The Ideal Cement Co., Ada. re- 
cently announced a million-dollar 
expansion program, increasing its 
capacity from 1,600.000 barrels 
of cement a year to 2,250,000 a 
year. 

Over 50 industrial firms and 
business establishments are now 
operating in the Ada area, and ex- 
pansion in many of these — plus 
new industries — is indicated in 
the near future. 


O’Brien, Jr., both of Snow, will 
operate the business which will 
specialize in pottery, souvenirs, 
what-nots and novelties. 
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FORESTERS SEE EQUIPMENT — Fire fighting equipment demonstrations, as 
shown above, were featured May 30 at the eleventh annual southern states forest 
fire control conference held at Beavers Bend State Park, in the thickly timbered 
area of Broken Bow. Thirty-five state forestry representatives from 1 1 southern 
states attended. The group wound up its techincal discussions at Lake Murray State 
Park, near Ardmore. Don Stauffer, director, division of forestry, state planning board 
was elected chairman for the 1951 conference. 


PHILLIPS DEVELOPS 
NEW RUBBER FOR 
TIRE TREAD USES 

Oklahoma’s Phillips Petroleum 
Company recently announced an 
important contribution to the rub- 
ber industry of the nation, when it 
made public it's development of a 
new synthetic rubber, made with- 
out critically short styrene. 

The rubber was developed in 
co-operation with the office of 
rubber reserve, K. S. Adams, Phil- 
lips president, said. 

Limited road tests indicate that 
the new rubber, polybutadiene of 
"PB" rubber, is superior to G R-S 
synthetic rubber and perhaps to 
natural rubber for tire treads. It 
may even be equal to “cold rubber” 
in quality. 

Polybutadiene rubber of a qual- 
ity suitable for use in tires finally 
was obtained in Phillips labora- 
tories by making it much softer 
than usual with a modified recipe 
and at moderately low tempera- 
tures. 

Production of the new rubber 
for use in manufacture of thou- 
sands of tires for futher proving 
on highways has been scheduled by 
the office of rubber reserve. 


(Dun, Gao-eb 


Our cover this month pictures the 
present development area of Quartz 
Mountain State Park, with Lake 
Altus in the background. 

Ten new housekeeping cabins 
were recently completed at the park 
and a survey for proposed improve- 
ments at the southwestern Okla- 
homa playground is now under- 
way. 

Proposed is a swimming pool, 
boat docks, and a lodge and addi- 
tional cabins, among other items. 
Areas already developed include 
two group camps, boat docks, 
playground equipment, minnow 
concession and one of the finest 
natural sand beaches in the state 
park system. Quartz Mountain, at 
one time or another, has been under 
the flags of five different nations. 


Claremore Organizes 
\t‘w Industry Council 

Claremore prepared this month 
to swing into high gear in its new 
program to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of the Oklahoma commu- 
nity to prospective industries. 

Under the leadership of T. G. 
Rice, chairman of the board, the 
Claremore group will lay out a 
new program to work closely with 
present industries, to encourage 
new industries, to make a study of 
possible industrial sites and to 
work with the Oklahoma Planning 
& Resources Board. 


Merchants Take Tour 

Twenty-one El Reno business- 
men recently took a good will tour 
of five state cities in a campaign to 
attract industry and to exchange 
ideas. The cities visited by the men 
were Durant, Ardmore, Duncan, 
McAlester and Shawnee. 

Shawnee, the last stop on the 
tour, was cited as the community 
which had recently obtained a ma- 
jor industry. 


Ceremony Dedicates 
Historical Marker 

Four Muskogee county historical 
markers were dedicated recently in 
ceremonies held in the Fort Gibson 
high school. The ceremonies were 
broadcast over a nation-wide radio 
network. 

The markers commemorate Fort 
Gibson Stockade, near the town of 
Fort Gibson; Chief Pushmataha, 
near the north side of the Arkansas 
river bridge; the Wigwam Neosho, 
on U. S. 69 north of the Arkansas 
river, and Fort Davis, east of Ba- 
cone. 


S pull n ul Expands In State 

The Spudnut Company has ex- 
panded its Oklahoma facilities to 
include another establishment at 
Cushing. The Spudnut chain ex- 
tends from coast-to-coast and op- 
erates stores in 3 1 states. Each shop 
is individually owned. The Cush- 
ing shop is owned and operated by 
Ralph B. Harris. 
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GETTING THE JOB DONE 

With each issue of RESOURCEFUL OKLAHOMA we will present in this space a 
map, chart, table or other data which we believe will help you in your work. 

1949 GROSS CASH FARM INCOME ON A PER -FARM BASIS 
The average size of farm and. type of crop or stock raised have great influence on income 




opens M new lab Forestry Program Establishes 
FOR OIL STUDY Foundation for New Industry 


Reports coming out of Eastern Oklahoma indicate that a Christmas- 
tree industry may be a full-grown reality in another year or two. In- 
volved are stands of red cedar and lob-lolly pine. 

The Christmas tree possibility is an outgrowth of an important 
effort to recover land scarred by strip coal mining operations during the 
past several decades. 


Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., 
has opened a new chemical research 
laboratory at 1703 S.E. 29, Okla- 
homa City, to further explore and 
perfect industrial products from 
asphalt-base crude oils. 

The oil company's research de- 
partment is seeking to develop 
broader markets through chemical 
uses of asphalt and it’s derivatives, 
of which Oklahoma has an abun- 
dance. Other practical uses are 
plastics, paint bases and adhesives. 
Fundamental research also is be- 
ing conducted. 

Some of the possible products 
obtainable from asphant are resins 
for use in the paint industry, and 
possibly in many more industries 
such as electric insulators, plastics, 
asphalt tile, white and colored as- 
phalt and waterproofing materials. 

A modernization program at the 
Kerr-McGee Wynne wood refinery 
has tripled the plant’s crude oil 
capacity since it’s acquisition five 
years ago. The plant’s capacity 
now is about 7,500 barrels of 
crude oil daily, which is near capa- 
city. The plant takes oil from 
nearby fields. Products developed 
in the reasearch laboratory are be- 
ing manufactured in the refinery. 

Manned by five graduate chem- 
ists, the laboratory is in charge of 
Dr. George Agoston, who received 
his doctor of science degree in 
chemical engineering form Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


For example, with the help of 
Soil Conservation Service techni- 
cians, Boy Scouts planted trees for 
protective cover for wildlife on the 
rugged slopes of an abandoned 
mine near Broken Arrow, Okla- 
homa. The Scouts set out 3,600 
trees in the area, turning it into a 
beautiful troop camp. 

This initial Scout effort took 
place in 1946. Since that time an- 

Jackson County Has 
Most Irrigated Land 

More than 60 per cent of Okla- 
homa’s irrigated acreage is in Jack- 
son county, according to Drue 
Dunn, state irrigation specialist. 

A survey recently completed 
showed that Oklahoma has 85,- 
161 acres under irrigation, with 
52,000 acres of the total being in 
Jackson county. 

Water for the county’s irriga- 
tion work is drawn from the Altus- 
Lugert project which is the only 
federally-supported enterprise in 
the state. The report showed there 
are 580 farmers in the county who 
use irrigation water, compared to 
958 for the entire state. Only 16 
of the state’s counties reported no 
irrigation. 

One county reported only one 
acre of irrigated crops, but many 
others had under 100 acres. 


other 300 acres, including several 
lakes, was deeded Troop 104 by 
the Seneca Coal company and the 
Scouts set out a large number of 
trees and shrubs, connected several 
of the lakes and are now fertilizing 
several of these lakes for fish pro- 
duction. 

With excellent results deemed 
likely, such strip mine pits may be 
converted into productive areas, 
with no part of Oklahoma lacking 
beauty spots and recreation centers. 

Thousands of tiny seedlings 
have been sent out by the Planning 
K Resources Board in recent years, 
and these have been planted three 
and four feet apart on the banks 
of the spoil banks. 

The Leavelle Coal Company, 
Seneca Coal Company and the 
Evans Coal Company are only 
three of the firms engaged in strip 
mining who have cooperated in re- 
covering lands once thought lost 
to productive or soil saving foliage. 

The Christmas tree industry? 
Where does it come in? Red cedar 
and lob-lolly pines sent out by the 
division of forestry, Oklahoma 
Planning Resources -Board may 
be big enough in two years or 
sooner to sell as Christmas trees — 
grown in Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma offers many oppor- 
tunities for development and es- 
tablishment of industry in the light 
metal and plastics fields. 



WORKING FOR OKLAHOMA INDUSTRY — Kerr-McGee's reseorch staff in the Oklahoma City chemical laboratory. Left 
to right, Dr. George Agoston, research director. Burton Goldberg, Kenton Hutchison, Eugene Woodward and Ed Richey. 
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Midget Digger Is Handy 



SMALL BUT POWERFUL — The "Ditch-Witch," shown above, is a new type 
ditching machine that is so completely portable and lightweight that it can be moved 
to or from locations on a small trailer or pick-up truck. Edwin Malzahon, Perry, its 
inventor, contends the machine can do the work of five men in normal digging. 


Local Industry Is 
Tabbed Key Factor 
At Lawton Meeting 

Development of local city indus- 
tries was held as the key to the fu- 
ture of Oklahoma progress at a 
recent industrial clinic of the ad- 
visory council of the Oklahoma 
Planning & Resources Board, held 
at Lawton. 

One hundred representatives of 
various groups attended the South- 
west Oklahoma Regional Indus- 
trial Clinic, held there. 

D. J. Tuepker, director of pub- 
lic affairs, Public Service Co. of 
Tulsa, said that “our business 
grows as the resources of the area 
increases.” He said that there were 
great possibilities of growth of 
ceramic, dolomite, alumina and 
canning industries. 

Tuepker urged establishment of 
local industry to keep Oklahomans 
in Oklahoma, stressing the need for 
development of local industries. 

Guests at the clinic included 
Clarence Burch, Chairman, Okla- 
homa Planning & Resources Board; 
Milton Keating, Lawton, member 
of the advisory council; W. U. 
Martin, Miami, council president; 
State Senator Bill Logan, Lawton; 
Rep. Wayne Ruark and Rep. Jack 
Coleman. 

Dr. Clarke Dunn, research de- 
partment, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, urged the development of 
local industry to retain present in- 
dustry and encourage future devel- 
opment. 

Dunn said that we had "better 
look at our local industry.” 

The parley at Lawton was de- 
voted largely to the development 
of southwest Oklahoma and the 
tremendous natural resources pres- 
ent in the area. 

Dunn's talk centered about four 
main points — (1) manufacturing 


The "Ditch-Witch" is some- 
thing useful and not at all as mys- 
terious as it sounds. 

Yes — it’s a brainchild all right, 
but it is one that's going to be pro- 
fitable to Edwin Malzahn, Perry, 
its inventer, and a tremendous 
abount of help to plumbers, con- 
tractors, water departments and gas 
companies, or anyone else, who 
has ditches to dig. 

Malzahn has spent considerable 
time perfecting his machine. And 
now he says his new invention can 
outdig five or more men and do 
just as neat a job. For minor work, 
the machine can dig a trench five 


goes hand in hand with agricul- 
tural income; (2) three ways to 
expand Oklahoma industry are at- 
tracting new, improving existing 
industries and starting our own; 
(3) convince people that oppor- 
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inches wide and down to 30 inches 
deep. For digging house founda- 
tions, the invention can make a 
swath 10 inches wide and 30 in- 
ches deep. 

Malzahn is selling the machine, 
which weighs 550 pounds, for 
$750. It can easily be transported 
from one job to another on a truck 
or a trailer. Its moderate price 
enables it to fill the broad gap be- 
tween man-and-shovel and the ex- 
pensive attachment and unit type 
ditch diggers. 

The machine is being manufac- 
tured at Charlie’s Machine Works, 
in Perry. 


tunities to expand manufacturing 
is greater than to expand agricul- 
tural markets; (4) we have to pro- 
vide employment that will keep 
people here and provide an expand- 
ing opportunity and market. 




